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SEAS AND SINGING COUNTRY 


ACROSS THE SOUTHWEST BY BUS 


I NDIAN fingers, 
Sinewy red Indian fingers, 
Grip my brain— 
They will not let me go. 
Nigger fingers, 
Fingers of the dark lands 
Black and relaxed, 
Lie on my heart 
Like old songs, 
Like old memories. . . . 
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The white men crowd the coast and the coast towns; 
Piled masonry and straight streets, and between them 
The sea glint and the sea mists drifting outward 

And returning to the shore hills, shredding among the pines, 


and the redwoods 

fogging the gulches; 
And the kelp smell and the rotten odors of fish, the decaying 
Sea-trash and the reduction plants stinking up the sky. . . . 


The white men are glad to sit 
With their backs to the shore hills covered with grass, 


sea-burnt 
with the salt wind. 


They have the sea glint in their eyes, and the sea 
Is a way of escape—to Europe, to lands 
That are still in their hearts, lands that they understand: 


the fair fields of France 
and hedges of England, 
quiet and orderly, 

sedately marking the seasons. 


They cannot yet understand the deep land of America— 
It is not in their blood or their bones or their hearts: 
The boiling caldrons of the Yellowstone, chasms of Colorado, 
The plains vast and illimitable; and the tule swamps; 
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Robert L. Roe 


The Rockies sitting down on the land like immeasurable 
beasts with sad eyes, 
Looking over the long land, the brown sunburnt land— 


heatstruck, 
sunstruck, 
and silent— 


Still in the grip of the sinewy, the red Indian fingers. 


II 


These are the Indian lands, ascetic and chaste and barren, 
Waiting for the corn-chant and the rain-bringer’s song 
And the healthy and vital dances—grotesque, 
aphrodisiac, phallic— 
to become fecund. 
You cannot successfully worship this crude god of the 
Indian lands 
With turbine pumps and mechanical motions 
He asks more.. 
Meanwhile sits with his hands clasped while the Indian 


molds red clay pots, 
weaves blankets and baskets, 
pounds silver. 


Now thegalloping buckson thelong-tailed ponies gatheronly 
For rabbit-drives, pursuing the jack with his rubbery leaps 
To a circle of slaughter on the upland by Taos. . . . 
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The fat squaws squat in silence under the arcades of Phoenix, 
Sucking their gums and looking with contemplative sad eyes 
On the disinherited lands of the Salt River Valley, 

Now rich with a false wealth imported from afar 

With the multitudinous blow of the cotton bolls 


settled like snow 
on the purple and dry 
brown stalks. ... 


The orange groves blow their waxen petals 
Into the dark swift water of the city-girdling canal 
And their heavy fragrance into the alkali desert. 


It all means nothing 
in the end. .. . 


This is still Indian country, cragged and jagged and red 
and mighty. 

It was never good for anything but to grow a little corn, 

Enough to keep an Indian happy—Apache, Navajo, 
Yavapai, Hopi. 

It will never get into your heart or your blood, White Man. 

It will never nourish you with its silence of great mountains 

Sitting all around, immutable, stern, aboriginal, crude, 


knowing they will conquer, 
will last. . . . 


You can conquer the Amerind but you cannot conquer 


the land. 
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Robert L. Roe 


It belongs to him. 
It fights for him. 

It’s all his. 

He knows it. 

Indian country— 
sinewy Indian fingers 
clasp in a deathgrip 


nothing can loosen. 


III 


I passed through a corner of Texas 

And the nigger fingers laid their hold on me— 

I couldn’t see ’em in the dark to dodge ’em. 

They crept out of the dark, the relaxed night-dark— 
Fingers of the niggers who have given the country a heart. 
And every country needs a heart 

Before it can be a country at all. 


That country sang, that country laughed and danced with 
me. 

In the dark it laughed and sang, 

And through the windows of the jolting bus, 

In the wide dark of the Texas plain, 

The moon got up like a laughing woman 

And went jerkily dancing over the prairie. 


Night-scents of the thriving crops, 
Scents like the fragrance 
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Of a young girl’s body early in love 
Came with the moon. . . . 


The land laid its nigger fingers of melody 


on my heart, 
on my throat; 


Not gripping me but relaxed and lying there, 

Telling me without words that this was the message of the 
land. 

That there would be no words, 


only nigger fingers 
nigger gestures. 


IV 


Now I see the ships go down the Buttermilk Channel, 
And hear the hoarse night-cries of the boats on the Hudson. 
And the glint of the sea is in my eyes again, 

Driving out the vision of the Indian lands, the nigger lands, 


the dark south, 
Texas. 


The land runs down from Bayonne to the Kill Van Kull, 

And two factory-chimneys like the horns of the snail 
on the end. 

The victorious towers are all around me, 

Running back like mountains into the sky— 

But I see the relaxed dark nigger fingers coming out of Texas. 


[6] 
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Robert L. Roe 


Nigger fingers, 

Fingers of the dark land, 

Lie on my heart 

Like old songs, 

Like old memories. 

Sing yourselves, songs! 

Tell yourselves, memories! 

What has a white man got to do with you? 


CHOPPERS 


In the solemn forest two men are chopping a redwood. 
They stand facing each other fifteen feet from the ground 
On springboards set in the trunk. 

And the lisp and whisper of the flashing thin axe-heads 
Is like the continuous whistle of flying arrows. 


The chipping of the choppers gnaws at the tree, 
Wearing it down as the tribesmen’s arrows wore down 
The granite face of the Sphinx, 

Denuding it flake by flake of its features 

Through centuries. 


The continuous fall of the chips, 


Rustling among the leaves and detritus of the solemn 
silent forest, 

Is like the fluttering of pages in a sober study 

By lamplight— 
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Pages of words, pages of phrases, 
Words and phrases of today, 
Chips of centuries. 


It takes five thousand years to grow a redwood, 
Five thousand centuries of centuries 

To produce a man, a thought. 

There is only one thought to a man; 

There is only one bole to a tree. 

But a tree or a man or a thought 

Leave a great space in the forest; 

A space noisy and empty with sunlight 

In the solemn surrounding great redwoods. 


But the choppers take no thought. 

They stand facing each other, 

Swinging their axes 

With the strength of their thirty years 
Against the trees with their fifty centuries. 
The trees come down with a great crash 
And the choppers make wages and bonus. 


REFUGE 


Always when on the land, 
Life was too much for me, 
Too hard to understand 
Too dull; interminably 
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Robert L. Roe 


Routine of drinking glass, 

Knife, fork, cane, glove, 

Sleep, sin, attending mass, 

Pretending love, 

I have fled to sea. 

The sea has sheltered me, 

The sea has swallowed me, 

The sea has allowed me 

Freedom and death— 

Freedom from duty, 

Death to the mind. 

When each drawn breath is free 

Death is not hard to take, 

Drinking the wind. 

Death to the body 

Would have been easier though 

In the wild, the ungodly, 

The green fluent gorges 

That channel Atlantic 

From the Dogger to George’s. 
Robert L. Roe 
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AFTER CALVARY 


PILATE 


“Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews’’— 
The crown of thorns I had them plat. 
Mockery may uncover truth— 
What is truth? . . . I asked him that. 


His kingdom was not of this world, he said. 
Funny—I half believed him, too. 

There was something regal in his look. 
He was a curious growth—that Jew. 


Now that he’s dead I hardly know 
Whether his death was gain or loss. 

I somehow feel that that look of his 
Was royally throned upon a cross. 


CAIAPHAS 


I tell no secret when I say 
That I despise the Roman worm, 
But I did like to see the way 
The people made him twist and squirm! 


Then finally the sentence passed— 

But passed with far too ill a grace. 
And he must weasel at the last 

And wash his hands—to save his face! 
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James L. Duff 


The Roman worm! . . . But still he gave 

The sentence . . . as he should have done. 
That other one, though, he was brave. 

Aye . . . he was brave . . . that other one. 


ISCARIOT 


We dipped our hands in the dish together. 
I kissed the face I had loved so well. 

And here is a halter that will tether 
Another ass in the fields of hell. 


JOHN 


Not when Moses and Elias talked with him upon the 
mountain, 

Not at Patmos nor Golgotha was the time when first I 
heard 

The apocalyptic whispers, learned the lessons of his 
teaching, 

Knew the alpha and omega of the love that was his word. 


In the shadow of his shoulders, in the breast whereon I 


rested, 
Was the lectern where the Word made Flesh was spread 
for me to see. (glory, 
Full of grace and truth I saw it, saw the Word and saw its 
For he gave the keys to Peter . . . but he gave his heart 
to me. James L. Duff 
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SOFT MEASURES 


SLOW DANCE 


Allay the urge of the upward flight—rest— 

Let the somnolent sinews again in descending 

Remember the wheat, the surging of summer-slow wheat, 
The sea through a rain, and the evening beat 

Of herons in flight, and the grey unbending 

Of day into night, and the heat, 

The fathomless heat, like the herons in flight— 

With silence, keeling reluctant wings 

To the lakes, in the waveless ebb of the light. 


Behold in the wandering days, behold 

In the drone of cities at dusk, a cry, 

An indolent cry on a lute, the feet 

In poise, and the reticent feet in reply—not too soon— 
To the clamorous flute, or a flame sunk low 

In a shelterless land, an impotent land, 

Where morning comes mute and no willows grow. 
Retreat, still, on scrupulous feet, slow, 

As the rivers through the valleys go, 

As the mountains the mountains repeat. 


Tread, tread the wingless tread and elude, slow, 

The way of the serpents and the rest of the doves, 
The dolorous dead, and the nude and the low. 

Tread slowly to song, tread, slow as the falling of snow. 
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I HOPE AT DAWN 


I tolerate this white uneven streak 

That wavers from the brain and grieves. 

I sit, knees folded, in this hush alone 

And hear the cluck of rain on canna leaves. 


I propagate this flown-out down of thought, 

That slithers through the broken wall. 

I hum, lips pleated, in this graceless room, 

And mark my words click through the teeth and fall. 


This romance whittled to a meager stick, 
Has been my sapless nipple long, 

I stretch my fingers for an oaken staff 
But claw the seared-off ravels of a song. 


I glorify this funneled rift of light, 

That soon shall wedge itself a gate. 
Numb-shouldered I shall slip beyond 

And shiver where the stark hydrangeas wait. 


WALKING FIELDWARD 


And so alone beneath the sun, 

A little wind upon the hair, 

A whistled song, the feet 

Slow in the grass, and everywhere 

Cock-shout and cobwebbed stones, 
I strode, with all the sky to wear. 
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And in their placid little trails 

The wonderings ran and high thoughts came— 
Corn-silken things, and flames, 

And vagrant doings without name; 

And I alone with grass, 

And rid of tumult, rid of aim. 


Then who would urge me on to shout, 
A wayward careless field-drawn thing— 
Less tempered than the wind, 

And all too little wise to sing, 

And whose imaginings 

Reached not the keel of falcon wings? 


But so alone, and almost mute, 

Still half-afraid of widening plains, 
Song on the tongue, but held, 

Still bashful at the transient pains 
That sky and wind can give, 

I walked; but peace sang in my veins. 


David Cornel DeFong 








NOW IS THE WINTER GONE 


Now is the winter gone, and I may not follow. 

Vainly have I searched the wood, 

Lifting the leaves of the May-apple, lush in this tepid 
weather. 

But not a feather 

Can I find, dropped from his pointed hood— 

No thread of his sandal lace. 

Pushing the violet buds away, I have felt the earth 

For the chill of his footstep under the mold, 

But it is not there. 

Snow is gone from the hill and hollow, 

And the trees remember no frost, no silent cold; 

The fringes of his scarf hung from the limb 

That has forgotten him, 

And now is swinging its young leaves 

In the soft air. 


Oh, for the sharp sting of his breath on my face— 
His fingers cool in my hair! 
Fessie St. Fohn 
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TWO POEMS 


WITH THE SOUTH WIND 


The south wind wanders through the vale of spring, 

Caroling April, dripping river-stolen dew, 

Loosing delicious burden of wild honey 

Gathered from orchard blossoms soothing me. 

There is a melody of hummingbirds, 

Singing all their inarticulate enunciations in anoldgarden— 

A melody too delicate to walk alone as music, 

Too magnificently delicate to build itself in color. 

There are wings of bees and butterflies 

Coasting familiar passages to beloved places—silver wings, 

And wings I can not hope to see and hardly hope to hear. 

I walk slowly, with the south wind wandering 

Through the vale of spring, 

Lilacs bursting into bloom about me with their silent 

Cannonading, a season of dream in my pocket, and on 
my lips 

A song I do net know. 


REDISCOVERY 


Higher these structured walls of earth are hurled 
Into the upper air to hide the sun. 

Boldly wide bulwarks of this waking world 
Climb to an apex where the long winds run. 
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Carl Fohn Bostelmann 


Swifter than flame, prevailing tempests race 
Along the lifted steel that bars their way. 
From solid street up to the shore of space, 
Each granite edifice transcends the day. 


Tower on tower reach a final rung 
From which winged feet step upward out of night— 
To find again forgotten planets hung 
In orbits measuring a timeless flight. 
Carl Fohn Bostelmann 


BLUE AND WHITE MORNING 


Gather this blue winkle—never mind 

The uncloven field, the unheaped rafter. 

This is the imperious beauty you shall not find 
Tomorrow, or after. 


There swings the tall sky; April blows clear— 
Past the young small grass, splendid to your door. 
She has not long to tread the meadows here— 
What are you waiting for? 


Ben Belitt 
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PALM SUNDAY—FRANCE 


The bells that ring for matins 
Reach up and down the street, 
While little maids in white parades 
Go by cn padding feet. 


Pass by in white and silver 

With black books in their hands, 
White veils of lace across each face— 
Palms in the market-stands. 


The chimes ring out their message, 
“Bring each one his desire.” 

Lace out of stone, aloof, alone, 
Towers the cathedral spire. 


While from the hill I watch them 
Go through the open door, 

Past saint and grave and architrave, 
Along a crimson floor, 


Past old and tired bishops 

With Crucifix of gold, 

To bow their heads, like flower-beds 
Before the coming cold. 


Oh, innocent their faces— 
Too beautiful to stay, 
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Harriet M. Thayer 


For time to steal the while they kneel 
Some loveliness away! 


Now the warm morning summons 
The green grass from the sod. 
Unknown to sin they kneel within 
And pledge their souls to God. 
Harriet M. Thayer 


OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 


You knew a love that walked against the wind. 
And through your words a surly sullen bell 
Sang of love sinned against, and that had sinned— 
To cast upon the world a chorded spell 
All made of love’s uncertain certainties, 
Shames, glories, gnawing griefs and discontents. 
What stuff has made more lasting songs than these ?— 
“Not marble nor the gilded monuments—” 


Who shall unmuffle these mysterious chords? 
No one, I hope. May their rich-mantling dream, 
Forever unresolved, becloud the words 
That yet so clearly sing a modern theme 
And ancient melody of changing tone— 
“Loving and loved, I lived my life alone.” 
Edith Franklin Wyatt 
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OF TREES 


THE YEAR HAS MADE NO PROMISES 


Let there be a soft gray look in your eyes, 
And let your words be as light as a leaf 
Carried on the wind, so that I may know 
In your heart there will be a new longing 
For words we shall not speak ever again, 
For dreams we two shall never dream again. 


A tree in winter has no need to grieve 

Of empty boughs; for every year will bring 
New nests, new birds, an emerald dress in spring, 
And in the summer months and in the fall 

New songs and colors and gay whispering. 

A tree in winter never comes to grief. 


The year has made no promises to me. 
The heart must catch the petals from the tree. 


INHERITANCE 


Some people I have known to be as firm 

As any tree, as strictly bound by duty 

As a tree is that faithfully bears its fruit. 

I have known some people to be like a tree— 
And their young to be as drifting leaves. 








Edith Dorothea Morrell 
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A GIRL IS SINGING 


A girl is singing in a somber wood 
In tremolo voice that weaves 

A lyric pattern on the silver birch 
And the aspen leaves. 


The song curls round the dignity of pines 
And takes their darker note; 

Trails to a whisper on the lichened moss 
Of the pine-tree’s throat. 


Crescendo, thrills again, to break across 

A rillet’s rocky bed; 

Thins in a sliver of sound where a spider’s mesh 
Floats overhead. 


No one has ever seen that singing girl 
And no one ever will, 
But you can hear her if you go alone 


To a tree-clad hill 


And listen a hushed moment in the wood, 
And ever so silent stand, 
Your very soul within your ears, your heart 


On outheld hand. 


Benjamin Musser 
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TWO POEMS 


SEAWARD 


From the summit, from the thrust granite down, 

from high plains under Jemez and Sangre de Cristo, 

we have come down, from rocks broken through to the 
sunlight, 

from the bitter cactus and salt sands of the desert. 


It is there, back of the roar of our flight locomotive, 
back of our speed: the high new rock and old talus— 

the secret, the pubescent spawning of rock with the cosmos, 
and the long, charged lying-in of the gravel on plains. 


We could not face it always—knowing, not knowing— 

we who would live in our work and our love for today. 

We fled eastward, laughed as the earth lushed, sky misted, 

and the crops cloaked up the cry of the world. But we 
face it. 


We have brought it, shall bear it, eternal, the truth of the 
mountains, 

the secret that runs under brain like earth-rending magna: 

life is a crumbling of sediments, breakdown of atoms— 

a quick clasp with the sun and a long decay. 


Break, white of the waves, seed of the sowing— 
beauty is, in the instant light has attained you; 
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David Carter 
and fall, filled of the waves, into bodies of darkness, 


for the secret’s before us, though we have come down to 
the sea. 


DOWNTOWN 





NEW YORK 


From the cacophonous babble of the streets 
made by inconsequential men and things, 

let me look up to these high towerings 

and yearn on skyward with their stone deceits. 
Hard-reaching massive fingers of the race, 
they seek that aspiration, blue and dim, 

man always built for, and teach faith in Him 
unto whose hills I now lift up my face. 


For buildings can hold gods, and klaxons prayers, 
and streaming suffering men, poured sacrifice; 
and who shall say if architecture cares 
less than the sky for human emphasis? 
Here, in man’s most imponderable device, 
breathes the cruel beauty that all nature is. 
David Carter 
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THE YOUNG MAN 


He is a lover of things strange and causeless, 

Of unfulfilled aspiring things: 

The rapturous sea swaying moodily to its private music, 

The clear stars, 

The dead virginal face of land covered with snow that fell 
in the night. 

He loves not the old with its whys and wherefores, 

But the old that has died and crept back like a child, 

Questioning just for the fun of it and running away from 
the answer. 

It is old men who love women, trying forever to satisfy 
women, 

The young man loves the absence of women— 

He is a lover of the strange and causeless. 


As saplings grow to the sun in the rustle of morning, 
strong, supple, bending but not breaking, 

So the young man goes, feeling the power in his body, 

Like sap flowing, pounding, pressing. 

Beauty touches only his dreams, his hair perhaps when 
he sleeps. 

Virtue is on him as whiteness on the lily, but in him it 
does not exist. 

Labor is part of the surging of his blood, natural as a 
strong man grasping an axe. 
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Harry McGuire 


Pain is a soiled scarf hung away in the golden months of 
summer, better forgotten. 

Sin is a dread chimera of story-books and prints, a dragon 
whom all Saint Michaels kiJl—or ignore. 

Thought is red wine that sweetens his lips with a woman. 

Love is the house that he will go to some day, when some- 
one has built it, 

Somewhere. Harry McGuire 


DOMESTICATION 


A man learned much who looked in Brimby’s eyes! 

All the wild creatures of the earth lurked there: 

The lion fierce, the serpent crafty-wise, 

The boar (at meal-times) and the clowning bear; 

Again, the wolf—when subtly-ordered hair, 

Red seeking lips, swift glances, challenge threw; 

The basilisk, which fixed with stony stare 

Its hapless victim, could be found there too. 

All this, however, was before the shrew, 

That town Calypso, seeming so demure, 

Wasp-waisted, tiger-tongued, had wed him. . . . Now 

Within that glance which once flashed steely-blue 

Stole down new shadows—creatures that endure— 

The humble horse (or jackass) and the cow. 
Harold Willard Gleason 
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TWO POEMS 


STERILES RITOURNELLES 


I saw a face rise up 

made honest by the dark 
shadow of its hat. 

What animal out of the ark 

but would continue chaste 

had its opposite a face like that? 


How have I seen this promise waste— 
treasure of company, 

complement in thought, 

the cord of unity 

binding the public deed— 

spent, bewildered, broken, gone to seed. 


How have I seen a smile unsought 
startle the mystery, 

make plain how all this action ends. 
From this his gestured generosity 

I think him such an actor as, maybe, 
might lay down a hated wife for friends. 


FUNERAL BUSINESS 


Because one face had meant 
exile for a year 
to manual labors of the heart, 
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R. P. Blackmur 


exile from the mind’s content, 
the mind’s slow-moving certain gear, 
he lost the patience of life’s art, 
and settled in that corner 
where the soul is disciplined and taught 
by memory the mourner, 
how much more bitter than dead beauty is 
the funeral business 
of the holy ghost of thought. 
R. P. Blackmur 


SUDDENLY A ZEBRA 


Quivering of colors 

blinds shadow-showered eyes, 
gaiety of zebra 

trills against the night. 


Velvet yellow and black 
parade the zebra’s flank— 
svelt flank 
glittering in the night. 


Flat lilies of gold 
curve on silent stems— 
swift petals 
bound by narrowed night. 
Mary Lawther Barrett 
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SKETCHES IN COLOR 


JOSEPHINE SCIBA 


On days that are clearest and bluest, 
On days that are sweetest and truest, 
Fresh and crisp 

In a shell-pink frock she comes, 

In a frock made specially 

To wear on days that are fair. 

In a shell-pink frock she comes, 

And washes and irons for me. 


On days that are fair, 
Her soul being all that’s 
Catholic and lovely— 
Her soul being all that’s 
Quality— 

Hearty, happy, dainty, 
It looks out; 

And clear brooks look out, 
Freshly 

Evenly 

Blended with blue. 


And she herself is not less fair, 

As the Polish girls are fresh and fair; 
She herself is fresh and innocent 
And fair. 
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Eyes clear as light see clearly, 

Albeit mixed with blue— 

Blue as the distant indigo mountains, 
Blue as the instant 

Blueing freshly, 

Evenly mixed for me. 


And so she washes not only the clothes 
But the days and the hours for me, 
Satisfying, reconciling 

The days and the hours for me. 

On days that are ciczrest and bluest, 
On days that are sweetest and truest, 
Fresh and crisp 

In a shell-pink frock 


She comes. 


OF HER ENEMY 


Time and the grave 

Have marred one so fair— 
(Was that her hair 

That swayed so dark 

And sweet with mystery 

So silently across the moon?) 
Oh nevermore, oh nevermore 
Among the drowzy flowers, 
Have words, yours 
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Or mine, favors 
Of significance. 


Only the stillness, 

Only the utterness, 

Only our sharing 

Of her sorry fate— 

Her tomb—will make us great 
Enough to be her friend. Our hate 
Was always too small 

For her to know or feel at all 
Among the drowzy flowers. 


The drowzy flowers— 
Time and the grave 

Have made her not more 
But less sensitive. 


So wherefore, wherefore 


Words like yours, 


But no less . . . oh wherefore, 
Wherefore 
Mine? 

CASH-GIRL 


She was a little frail uncertain 
Wisp of a thing, 

With hardly enough good red blood 
Left in her body 
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To wonder about anything. 

But she did wonder sometimes 
About the shadows she saw 

On the silver screen— 

What made a Gloria Swanson, 
Or a Greta Garbo, when she. . . 


Life itself being, from day to day, 
So uncertain, 

It would be nice to be certain 
About something, like what made 
A Gloria Swanson— 

Or a Greta Garbo. 


WISDOM 


I do not krow 

What wisdom is— 

But if I knew, 

It might be a blue shadow 

Where some dumb thing 

That never weeps 

Creeps away to die. 

I do not know 

What wisdom is— 

But if I knew 

It might be a blue shadow. 

Wisdom might be trees. 
Grace Baer Hollowell 
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COMMENT 


“GREATEST WOMEN 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING, an excellent magazine in its 

specialfield, has recently presented to its subscribers 
and the world in general a list of our “twelve greatest 
women.” Nearly three thousand nominations, sent in by 
readers of the magazine, were sifted down to a “final panel 
of twenty-six.” From these the fortunate dozen were 
selected by a jury consisting of Newton D. Baker, Henry 
Van Dyke, Booth Tarkington, Otto Kahn and Bruce 
Barton. 

The competence of this jury might well be questioned, 
but that is not our purpose. The editors of Good House- 
keeping no doubt did the best they could to appoint a 
disinterested quintette of men well known in affairs 
public, literary, musical, etc. One might complain that 
no creative artist of the first order was a member of the 
jury, and that this omission would tend to minimize the 
importance—the “greatness” —of creative artists in their 
minds. In our opinion, their list of the “twelve greatest” 
offers direct proof of this defect. Greatness, in the minds 
of these gentlemen, seems to mean immediate importance 
in public or social affairs rather than the creation of en- 
during work. But great is a word difficult to define, and 
we do not envy the committee the necessity of coming to 
some agreement about it. So let us pass on to a brief 
consideration of the names their choice has starred. 
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That Jane Addams is a great woman few will deny, 
least of all the writer. Helen Keller also, for she has risen 
above a monstrous and seemingly insuperable handicap 
to heights of spiritual power. Carrie Chapman Catt 
may look back—and forward, we may hope—upon a 
lifetime of devotion to a cause which she has seen develop 
from a forlorn hope to a triumph. Martha Berry has done 
a fine work in the education of mountaineer children; 
and Mary E. Woolley, for thirty years president of 
Mount Holyoke College, also ranks as a very distinguished 
educator. Grace Coolidge did a good job as wife of the 
president, showing admirable poise and discretion in the 
White House and until she began to publish her writings. 
Grace Abbott, chief of the federal children’s bureau, and 
Florence Rena Sabin, distinguished in medical research, 
are so far outside of our field that we cannot presume to 
evaluate their services. How truly the adjective “great” 
applies to the last five of these ladies will be largely a 
matter of opinion. 

We now come to the artists on the list. Ernestine 
Schumann Heink has been for many years a great singer, 
and no doubt all her life a fine character—an interpreter, 
hardly a creator. And Minnie Maddern Fiske is another 
interpretive artist of high distinction and indomitable 
persistence. This leaves Willa Cather, distinguished 
novelist, and Cecilia Beaux, distinguished painter, as the 
only creative artists admitted among the twelve “greatest 
women” now alive and functioning in this country. 
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Not a poet in the bunch—in this age when a number of 
women have been doing very exceptional work in poetry! 
A few names in the above list should be long remembered, 
but deeds are more perishable than songs, and it is 
doubtful if even the name of Jane Addams will persist 
in men’s memories through so many generations as that 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay. Does not sheer genius 
count as greatness in the committee’s reckoning? Will 
not some of her lyrics and sonnets carry our feeling and 
music into ages far away, and will not her beautiful 
whimsical tragedy, Aria da Capo, continue to stir men’s 
hearts with its bitter blows at war, the fiercest ever aimed 
in the English language? 

Two poets who would have been in the running as 
great women a few years ago—Amy Lowell and Elinor 
Wylie—have been removed by death. But others now 
living have given us poems seemingly too beautiful to 
perish, even though choral crowds may soon swarm up 
Parnassus from the many sections of the English-speaking 
world. Sara Teasdale, Louise Bogan, Leonie Adams are 
three memorable names, and here and there poets more 
obscure have given us lovely brevities which the antholo- 
gies will pick up and hold for the future. 

The committee apparently thought that literature was 
sufficiently represented by Willa Cather. They might 
well have included also Elizabeth Madox Roberts, but 
even with these two eminent novelists the literary arts 
would have been meagerly honored. Already Good House- 
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keeping’s list is challenged—the next age will revise it 
ruthlessly. And of the new entries posterity will insist 
upon a poet or two among the “greatest women’”’ of our 
place and time. H. M. 
REVIEWS 
A DAWN IN BRITAIN 
I 
The Ecliptic, by Joseph Gordon Macleod. Faber & Faber, 

London. 

Poems, by W. H. Auden. Faber & Faber, London. 

These two books, coming from Englishmen, justify a 
few generalities. 

Great poetry has serenity, yet serenity—which does not 
mean stupor, or complacent fatuity, or static self-esteem, 
but the momentary stasis, the equilibrium of arrested 
significance—is never without the instinct of insurgence. 
For insurgence is health in art. In poetry, however, as in 
politics, the effort toward it often induces paralysis, a new 
tyranny. The reason is not obscure. Experiment, four 
times out of five, is a disguise for nervous disorders or 
mere effrontery. Even when arising from an honest dis- 
tress over habitual forms and attitudes, it may be betrayed 
by poverty of conviction, or by failure to penetrate to the 
vital experience or idea without which heretical violence is 
futile. The poet of absolute creative endowment alone 
escapes enslavement by his innovations, for he alone 
knows that with any growth in method there must be a 
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coincident growth in the perception and control of expe- 
rience. Rimbaud outdistances Mallarmé, Hopkins Arnold, 
and Pound Eliot, because in each case the lesser poet fails 
to support invention or subtlety of mechanism by a con- 
sistent necessitating revitalization of ideas. He finds his 
new forms of expression as vitiated of energy as the tra- 
ditional forms rejected. He finds that novelty of form 
and style, lacking something to say, defeats it own ends; 
that experiment without vital content declines into for- 
mula; and obversely, that subject-matter, devitalized by 
the spurious effort at emancipation, reverts to anemia 
and insignificance, or is choked into despair. Yet he has 
learned that insurgence fills the lungs with air, and he has 
passed that knowledge, at whatever cost, to his followers. 

The English tradition needs no apology; few histories 
equal it in continuity and vigor. But few sights are more 
dismal than the subjugation, by self-appointed dictators, 
of original contemporary talent to that tradition. Clamped 
down like a lid, it has been for all but four or five Georgians 
since the dawn of 1911 a tradition massive, untested, and 
defeating, “the past as a lump, an indiscriminate bolus.” 
It has humored into somnolence the early vigor of Mase- 
field, barely tolerated Miss Sitwell’s brighter side, canon- 
ized Blunden and Abercrombie, and threatened with 
court-action or deportation the few poets and novelists 
who raised a challenge. Tradition will balk the modern 
English poet until—like Hopkins in his solitude, like Joyce 
in exile, like the Imagists in their first flush of idealism, and 
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A Dawn in Britain 


like Pound in Mauderley and the Cantos—he recognizes 
what the Eliot of fifteen years ago said in The Sacred 
Wood: that “if the only form of tradition, of handing 
down, consisted in following the ways of the immediate 
generation before us in a blind or timid adherence to its 
successes, ‘tradition’ should positively be discouraged.” 

The true tradition in any literature cannot be ap- 
proached through the back-door of imitation. It demands 
projection of the past into the present, with no lessening of 
the past’s impact on the present, or of the present’s imme- 
diacy to the poet. Stylistic novelty is only an aid to such 
projection. The basic requirement is a vital sensibility in 
the poet, a grasp of his immediate existence and of the 
world in which it takes place, a power to reshape inherited 
forms and language to fit that existence and to express 
the sensibility whereby it is comprehended. This primary 
instinct of authentic poetry is present, in several degrees, 
in the recent work of three Englishmen—Macleod, Auden, 
and Bunting—who not only reproach, by their courage, 
most English literary endeavor of the past thirty years, 
but possibly give the direction by which English poets of 
the coming decade may be guided. 

The Ecliptic is ambitious in scheme. The cycle of human 
procreation, growth, and death, with their spiritual equiv- 
alents, is traced through the symbology of the Zodiac. 
Macleod is concerned with the nature of human life and 
instinct in relation to man’s physical and biological envi- 
ronment. The phases of experience are fitted arbitrarily 
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(but with an obvious reference to anthropological tradi- 
tions) to the twelve phases of the solar year. Within each 
section the symbols—as well as the rhythmic quantities 
and the poetic tone—shift, alter, and develop in order to 
convey the increasing complexity of the content. 

At first glance this plan appears to call for mere alle- 
gorical virtuosity, but invention is required to sustain it, 
to bring each image to germinate with its idea and each 
rhythm to be created qualitatively out of the feeling it 
embodies, as the entire poem grows to meet the require- 
ments of its expanding idea. Macleod’s substance is 
greater than his means for conveying it, his grasp of expe- 
rience firmer, at the present moment, than his control of 
symbol and image. This is not to his discredit. His basis 
is sound, his grasp of the cycle of consciousness unmis- 
takable, but he has made it his specific aim to liberate the 
image as a means of conceptual analysis and discovery: 

All literature is born symbolic; but specific symbolism inside litera- 

ture, if it is not a confession of a sleepy awareness, is at best a technical 
fault. For a symbol, being an idea,should be allowed to develop as ideas 
do; but specific symbolism both in idea kills and mummifies its symbols 
once beyond the embryo, and in effect leads to as much tiresomeness in 
poetry as to hysterics in life. In this poem the symbols may seem 
strange: but this is because they play upon one another. 
This rejects squarely the prevision imagery, the severe 
unilinear allegory, by which pcets are once more enfeebling 
their energies. Macleod has few equals in the lithe and 
spontaneous dynamism of his images. Obviously Pound 
surpasses him in prodigality of symbolic materials. 
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The defect lies in control. The idea, already heavily 
burdened by “scheme,” is bewildered rather than clarified 
through excess of allegory, and at more than one point 
(note Gemini, Libra, Virgo) the program of the poem is 
seriously strained. The feeling is inescapable that the 
theme, concise and fundamental in the Preface, has been 
too forcibly germinated, too artificially nourished and 
elaborated by scientific and historical fertilizers. But (and 
here lies Macleod’s special strength as a technician), a 
sense of scientific reality runs like a hard spine down the 
center of the poem. It converts to its own strength both 
the extravagance of the symbols, and the physical and 
human history to which they apply. It infuses an ex- 
traordinary vigor into the descriptive passages. This one 
is isolated at some cost of allusive content from Cancer: 


But there is no snow here, nor lilies, 

The night is glutinous 

In a broad hearth crisscross thorn clumps 
Smoulder: distant fireback of copse 

Throws back silence: glassen ashes gleam in pond 
The constellations which have stopped working (?) 
Shimmer. No dead leaf jumps. 

On the edge of lawn a glowworm 

Hangs out its state-recognized torchlamp. 

Blocks of flowers gape dumb as windows with blinds drawn, 
And in the centre of the rugate trees, 

Though seeming as if they go up in smoke, 

Are held like cardboard where they are. 

Bluehot it is queer fuel to make the moon move. 


It likewise guides the transition from astronomical 
image to dramatic symbolism, and thus to a series of scien- 
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tific parallels which become a compact diagram of the 
concepts in physics, electricity, mechanics, etc., which the 
modern poet must tackle if he wishes to arrive at the tasks 
devised for him by scientific investigators. In Leo this 
lifting of the concept from level to level is so logically 
achieved that a momentary triumph is established over 
what I. A. Richards has described (Science and Poetry, 
Ch. V) as the greatest threat to the future of poetry: 

The Neutralization of Nature, the transference from the Magical View 
of the world to the scientific, a change so great that it is perhaps only 
paralleled historically by the change, from whatever adumbration of a 
world-picture preceded the Magical View, to the Magical View itself. 

In The Ecliptic the “scientific view” has been converted 
back to the magical, and a poetry fully as vital emo- 
tionally as the poetry of the past has resulted. Nor has 
the effect been gained from the outside, as in most verse 
of scientific theme, by plastering the scientific with pseudo- 
magic. Macleod has made the poetic instinct coincide 
with the instinct for scientific reality. This is a positive 
contribution of considerable historical importance, out- 
weighing the inequality of detail and the severe lapses in 
continuity which appear in his poem. Richards was 
acute, but unduly pessimistic: 


There is some evidence that Poetry, together with the other arts, 
arose with this Magical View. It is a possibility to be seriously considered 
that Poetry may pass away with it. 


Macleod has not only denied this possibility, but demon- 
strated his skepticism in a poem of compelling originality 
and technical subtlety. 
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The neutralization to which Richards referred has not 
been confined to the natural world. It has also appeared 
in human society, and among the sympathies upon which 
society is constructed. These sympathies—personal and 
social—are Auden’s chief concern; he brings to their evalu- 
ation a critical attitude much like Macleod’s and a style 
fully as dexterous, though dissimilar in tone and effect, 
and in its constructive aims. M. D. Z. 

(The volume of W. H. Auden will be discussed in May.) 


HORACE GREGORY'S FIRST BOOK 


Chelsea Rooming House, by Horace Gregory. Covici- 

Friede. 

If the poems in Chelsea Rooming House do not precisely 
constitute what the jacket calls “‘a specific and minute 
analysis of American civilization,” they do at least seri- 
ously and recognizably transcribe certain distinctive as- 
pects of our modern urban society. In the dramatic 
monologues and episodes we have a series of portraits 
both vigorous and authentic. We believe in the hysterical 
lasciviousness of Mr. Lefkowitz, and we believe in the 
fury of McAlpin Garfinkel, Poet, his “‘ vital organs directed 
toward the sun,” crying: 

It is better for me to stand at street corners 
staring at women, seeing their bodies flowering 
like new continents, hills warm in sunshine and 
long deep rivers, 

(even as I am, trembling) 

than to be nothing, to fade away in grass and stone. 
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This virtue of verisimilitude is an admirable one, but it 
would be even more admirable if it could convince us not 
only of the actuality of the subject but also of the reality 
of the form. I do not know what form is except that it is. 
Mr. Gregory’s verses usually impress me as becoming a 
poem rather than being one. They lack unique felicity. 
They dissipate energy instead of consuming it. 

Come on, boys, save your breath, 

see all the wonders of the world— 

buy a pair of silk stockings for your sweetie— 

all for a nickel, a dime, 

a couple of quarters 

or a million dollars. 

This way, ladies, ladies free. 
Such passages as this simply demonstrate how poor a 
substitute mobility is for intensity. The typographical 
display of the clipped lines on the page, together with the 
directness of the idiom, creates an illusion of concision 
and point, but the verses themselves, on examination, are 
too often seen to be diffuse and wasteful. O Metaphysical 
Head, the most ambitious poem in the volume, based on 
the grotesque hallucination of disassociation, is injured 
by this same bad economy, although it deserves to stay 
in the mind—and does—for the sake of its vivid descrip- 
tive detail. 

Mr. Gregory rarely thinks metaphorically, and his 
characteristic line is short and rather bare. In any num- 
ber of poems one misses that tidal relation between the 
parts and the whole, wherein the line flows into the idea, 
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sustaining it, and is itself enriched by a refluence of mean- 
ing. This relation, which I have called tidal, is a quality 
of poetry as distinguished from prose. The passage 
quoted in the preceding paragraph is one of several in 
Chelsea Rooming House that are too loosely articulated to 
contribute to an organic vitality. Their meaning remains 
a prose meaning. 

Most immune from this reproach are Prisoner’s Song, 
Love Song: Twenty-Third Street, and No Cock Crows at 
Morning—of sure and evocative speech and sustained 
internal rhythm. The first stanza of No Cock Crows at 
Morning represents Mr. Gregory at his very best: 

There is no cock crowing in our bedroom 
waking good morning startled by his cries: 
the great bird has vanished in a fiery dream, 
his clamorous wings are shut 

and his rolling golden eye 

has gone blind 

and his radiant comb is a laurel of ashes. 

These “‘best”’ poems, curiously enough, are somewhat 
anomalous in the body of Mr. Gregory’s work. They are 
subjective and lyrical, whereas most of his poems—those 
that constitute the “analysis of American civilization” — 
incline towards the impersonal, the dramatic, and the 
satiric. The trouble with the analysis is that Mr. Gregory 
is uncertain of his position in respect to our megalopolitan 
society. At one moment his voice is the voice of the one 
against the multitude, the voice of the mind demanding 
the liberty to be sane: 
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Alone at night, 

I sometimes think and feel 
some thing of steam and steel 
goes crazy and it’s falling 
in broken, crazy poses, 
half-killed. . . . 

and sick and crawling, 
falls down on tangled streets. 


At another moment we hear the poet shouting in the 
spurious mysticism of the crowd: 


Jesse James has gone to heaven. . 
Jesse James, Jesse James, 

Jesse loved God, 

and God in his heaven 

loved Jesse James. 


Mr. Gregory must make up his mind where he stands. 
He can, if he will, speak at that level where personalities 
exist; or he can choose to speak at a lower level—among 
his “million men and a million boys” who took the count 
with Dempsey—where, instead of persons, we have a cor- 
porate statistical unit (e. g. the circulation of a tabloid). 
At this lower level it is possible for him to affirm the hard- 
boiled but sentimental futility of the many—which is one 
way of being an “American poet”; at the other level he 
must grub for his own answers and have only the gratifi- 
cation of speaking for himself. Which is, perhaps, another 
way. It cannot be wholly accidental that in his specifi- 
cally American poems Mr. Gregory writes badly when he 
identifies himself with the reactions of his subject, as in 
Advice or Fesse Fames, the Preacher's Son; and writes with 
superior effect when he exercises his own native discrim- 
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ination of intelligence and emotion, as in Homestead, 
Epithalamium 1930, and O Metaphysical Head. 

You don’t know how and you don’t know why; 

it’s enough to make God stand still and wonder. 

It’s something that makes you sit down and think 

and you want to say something that’s clear and deep, 

something that someone can understand: 

that’s why I got to be confidential. 

That is a good speech for an naman in a Speakeasy, 
but it may not be inapposite to recall an entry from the 
journal of Dostoiev sky, who was not, need I say, a didac- 
tic writer: 

All your attempts ¢o transform yourselves into simple workmen will be 
but a masquerade. You are too complex to become moujiks. Try 
rather to raise the moujiks to your complexity. It will be better than 


all the comedies of simplification. ore 
_ Stanley F. Kunitz 


ERNEST HARTSOCK’S FAREWELL 


Strange Splendor, by Ernest Hartsock. Bozart Press, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The death of this poet and publisher in his twenty-eighth 
year, when his career seemed just beginning, gives a special 
sad emphasis to his third and last book, which the press 
he had founded issued only two months before the end of 
his varied activities. 

The title-poem now seems almost prophetic; at least it 
shows the poet thinking of laws and appearances cosmic 
and eternal, and relating them to his own individual entity 
and destiny: 
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Ages of earth are in me. I am made 

Of Time’s immortal matter, which is dust. 

I am old atoms in a new parade; 

I am new iron miracled from rust. 

From space to space the flaming planets scatter, 
Crashing and splitting in the black abyss. 

Still onward hurls the starry march of matter: 
Each Armageddon is a Genesis. 


And through this crashing of atoms and worlds, the eye of 
flesh peers in vain into the vastness of space: 

There is no height nor depth beyond our border 

Of isolated vision in the earth; } 


And all there is is cataclysmic order 
Moving in rhythms of ironic mirth. 


Where shall we go who came from conflagrations 
Unkindled and unquenched within the vast? 
Oblivion is the home of destinations, 
And darkness is our domicile at last. 
Yet, feeling that “Havoc is conqueror where hope is not,” 
the poet lifts his song to an assertion of life in the final 
stanzas. He makes no prediction of personal immortality 
in the old fundamentalist sense, but he seems to feel in the 
spirit of man, in his own spirit, something which is un- 
conquerable and imperishable: 
I stand upon the citadel of wonder, 
And shout the terrible miracle—J am. 
Thus the end of the poem expresses the singer’s faith in 
life—a bit melodramatic, perhaps, in its desperate fling of 
the ego against dark immensities; but human history itself 
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is melodrama, and this poem was uttered at the climax 
—it gains the tragic dignity of a final message. 

Other poems have a similar trend. In Lacrimae Rerum, 
Stirrup Cup, Theology for Fune, Peniel, etc., a religious 
(not orthodox) thinker is peering through the veil, trying 
to find the spiritual essence of truth: 

Searchers of God in high unhappy places 

Know He is found and never will be found. 
And as the poet, by his death, becomes part of the mystery, 
we pass on to lighter, more worldly phases of his work. 

An April Trilogy shows his intimate love of nature; I 
still think its third member, 4n April Mile—his first entry 
in Poetry only two years ago—is one of his finest poems, 
as light and fresh as the harebell it celebrates. This mood 
is rare; usually the poet is concerned with more serious 
meditations. The sixty sonnets touch a variety of sub- 
jects, but seldom rise above a pedestrian pace. Portraits, 
satirical sketches, elegies, reveries, observations—all are 
interesting as the record of a fearless and intelligent mind, 
sincere in motive and expert in workmanship; even though 
they lack that flavor of magic which may make a sonnet 
feel like honey on the tongue. The following Threnody for 
a Mariner, one of the best of them, gains now an auto- 
biographical significance, and might be carved on his 
tomb: From topaz Singapore to crimson Spain 

He ploughed the ocean’s green immensities 
With love of freedom more than lust of gain, 


The argonaut of earth’s most golden fleece. 
The sapphires of Ceylon could not deflect 
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His course from liberty’s celestial stars, 
For he had seen greed’s eager galleons wrecked 
In brilliant harbors treacherous with bars. 


But with the winds of wonder in his sails, 
And salt and song and glory on his lips, 

He now achieves through rhapsodies of gales 
The burning harbor of immortal ships, 

To fathom in the splendor beyond breath 
The latitude and longitude of death. 

A fine spirit, an honest thinker, a man always helpful 
and generous to his fellow-artists and thus a stimulus of 
ever-widening power in the region which stirred his loyal- 
ties; and a poet of lyric sensibility whose work was just 
beginning—all this was lost to the world in the too early 
death of Ernest Hartsock. H. M. 


HARDLY EPIC 


Driven, by Leroy MacLeod. Covici-Friede. 

It is strange that publishers are so careless of the dis- 
service done new authors by the advertising department’s 
paeans of introduction—new poets, especially. Mr. 
MacLeod’s is a striking case of unfortunate editorial in- 
troduction. Not only is he discovered to be imbibing 
power from the footsteps of Robert Frost (a quaint 
picture!) and found to be full of fire and rebellion and 
divine acquiescence, but he is caught in the act of fanning 
the Promethean Fire of Youth. All of which is a pity, for 
Mr. MacLeod is not so bad a poet as his publishers’ 
ineptitudes would suggest. 
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He is in the western bucolic tradition, and his book com- 
prises a sonnet-sequence, two lengthy amorphous nar- 
rative-poems, and a scattering of short lyrics. These 
lyrics are generally the most successful. In them the poet 
has recognized his limitations, and has been content to 
reproduce the thin music of his model, Hardy. Some of 
them (e.g., Driven itself) are pretty good Hardy, but none 
is more than this. The lyrics, in common with the longer 
pieces, suffer from Mr. MacLeod’s habit of saying a thing 
rather than making a thing. It is not that they are too 
“literary”; the weakness seems to be one of sensibility. 
For some reason, the author is unable to re-create an 
emotion, or even to suggest it; at best he can only translate 
its echo. This may be partly due to the fact that he is 
inexpert in diction—violence is everywhere substituted for 
strength; but the real reason is more fundamental, I think: 
the emotion itself is only half assimilated, and is thrown 
back only half realized. The result is a windy insistence 
upon reality, rather than the authentic reality. Consider, 
for instance, the first stanza of 4 Letter to C. R.: 


After six years whatever goal it was 

That brought me here is like a sunken star .. . 
Like Venus, which a month of evenings past 
Glowed in its crescent setting of a moon, 

But now is lost in the deep sea of nether skies. 


The effect is one of prettiness (and bad astronomy), but 
Mr. MacLeod meant it to be more than that. I think he 
was only obscurely conscious of what he meant, and seized 
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upon an attractive, though sadly shop-worn, image to 
convey this half-felt premonition. 

The sonnet-sequence is pleasantly undistinguished. The 
versification is easy, the sentiments correct. There is 
again apparent an insistence upon exuberance rather than 
the exuberance itself, and there are extraordinary lapses 
into bathos and cacophony. For instance, one gorgeous 
bit of old-school ranting: 


Bare not your teeth to curse the wind, my friend, 
Though it should fling you gasping from your path! 


Because, if you do: 


«+» even you 
The wind will mock; so do not curse it, lest 
It snatch your tender life out of your chest! 


Mr. MacLeod is fond of ranting. He is an advocate of 
what’s known as Strong Language, and his favorite word 
seems to be sweat. His long poem Drouth is a Eugene 
O’Neill farm-tragedy in which everyone sweats but the 
author. His publishers find it “truly epic,” but it is a great 
deal too easy to be truly anything but a rhetorical exercise. 
There is a lot of epical snorting, but no epic strength. 

In the restricted field of the short lyric and the sonnet 
Mr. MacLeod shows considerable promise. He would be 
wise to experiment there for awhile before attempting 
again the fortunam et nobile bellum of the tragic earth. 

Dudley Fitts 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


Contradictory comments have reached us in regard to 
the February number and Mr. Zukofsky’s editorship: from 
that of the Princeton student who congratulates us upon 
achieving an interesting issue at last, and wonders if, after 
that climax, we will go back to our old benighted ways— 
to the protest of the Long Island editor who mailed back 
his copy first-class, with a letter demanding the price of it: 

My money 
is what i want 
you heard me . . . money 
You got it 
and i got poetry 
which, metaphysically speaking, is 
nothing but horsehair and metal discs in a Bach fugue . . . 
my money, my god, my money! 
and so forth—a page of it, which gave all the editors a 
merry moment. 

But certain letters we have received are more serious. 
Horace Gregory, having read the number twice and 
dreamed about it, congratulates everybody concerned, and 
continues: 

I believe the issue is a landmark, an important historical event in the 
writing of American poetry. It is, however, a Left Bank issue with 
offices on lower Fifth Avenue, New York, where the Menorah Fournal 
appears whenever it can raise enough money to ship copy to the printer. 
There is a curious strain of Jewish nationalism, disguised as a Greek 
chorus, reciting its refrain throughout the poems. As a middle-westerner 
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of pioneer American stock, with a touch of Edgar Lee Masters in my 
make-up, I feel a bit lonely, particularly in New York. 

At the risk of being a dogmatist, I’d like to express a full opinion of 
the Objectivists. Mr. Zukofsky has done valuable work indeed by 
making an effort to combine the little poetry movements of the last ten 
years under one banner. This issue of poetry clears the air and will be 
the starting-point of a new movement. So far, so good. My quarrel 
with his program is that it doesn’t go far enough and that we are left 
gasping for fresh air. 

This limitation, I think, has several reasons for being: (1) Mr. Zukof- 
sky has placed Charles Reznikoff, a man of minor abilities, at the top 
of his scale and then proceeded downward. He has failed to show how 
his movement has a relationship to such men as Hart Crane, Yvor 
Winters, Malcolm Cowley, Allen Tate, Kenneth Fearing, and even— 
this is a long jump, but an important one—Robinson Jeffers. (2) If his 
movement means anything at all (and as I see it, it does) it must em- 
brace at some point the work of every original poet in America today. 
Mr. Zukofsky should make some effort to show how such an original 
artist as Hart Crane either falls outside or may be included within his 

. range of definitions. Although I believe that such men as Yvor Winters 
and Allen Tate have shot their bolts, their early work showed some of the 
same tendency that we find in this issue of Porrry. (3) Isn’t Mr. Zukof- 
sky’s preoccupation with technique driving him into the same dilemmas 
that have cut short the activities of Yvor Winters and Allen Tate? 
With his program he has had an opportunity to drag poetry out of the 
library (where the revolt of 1912-1916 died), and into the streets, in 
much the same fashion that Antheil drove music out of the concert halls. 

I am as you know interested in developing American speech into formal 
poetry. I believe that both Pound and Williams have done much in the 
very direction in which I’m moving. Mr. Zukofsky’s Objectivists will 
die for lack of oxygen if they ignore the panorama of strictly American 
life, including the class struggle. Like the Humanists, they will be forced 
backward into the library, and their material for poetry will merely feed 
upon past performances. In this retreat they will forget the power of 
the specific images out of which some of the greatest poetry of all times 
is written. Their effort should be to carry on the non-“literary”’ ele- 
ments in their work to survival, something for which Ezra Pound and 
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Carlos Williams will be remembered; and here I might well include such 
men as Sandburg and Bodenheim. I would say that Mr. Zukofsky’s 
definition of objectification and sincerity would open the way for new 
subject matter (American life in the detail which we recognize as char- 
acteristic, and the rejection of much of what we call “poetic” diction). 
With this plank in his platform, he would be able to utilize whatever 
equipment he has to offer. 

As to the individual contributors to this issue, I believe that Carl 
Rakosi and Whittaker Chambers show most promise. Such men as 
McAlmon I believe to be as dead as Tate and Winters, but in his own 
fashion. However, it is hardly fair to isolate the work of individuals 
here—the issue is planned as a mass movement, rather than for the 
selection of striking individual pieces. On the whole I find myself more 
in agreement with Mr, Zukofsky than with any other group that has 
come into the limelight. My only regret is that the tendency to specu- 
late exhaustively about the technic of writing leads more often than not 
into the creation of introverted and minor poetry. 


The following letter from Stanley Burnshaw to Louis 
Zukofsky we print in full: 

Dear Sir: As spokesman for the “Objectivists” you will doubtless be 
willing to answer several questions which rereadings of the current issue 
of Poetry have failed to explain: 

1) How is Objectivism related to past poetry? Is it a new ramifica- 
tion (such as Dadaism, Jemenfoutistism, Surrealism, for instance), or 
can it be traced to certain verse existing in past centuries (as in the case 
of so-called “ metaphysical” verse, for example)? 

2) Is the poetic of Objectivism imputed to inherencies in the lan- 
guage (as was René Ghil’s system, for example), or is it created and 
invented into a new system (as was Jean de Baif’s vers mésuré, or Spire’s 
vers libre)? 

3) Is Objectivist poetry a programmed movement (such as the Imag- 
ists instituted), or is it a rationalization undertaken by writers of 
similar subjective predilections and tendencies (as was the case with 
the neo-classic movement which centred about Moréas)? Is there a 
copy of the program of the Objectivist group available? 

4) These questions pertain to generalities and are not so difficult for 
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my intelligence to solve, as are the questions arising from the distin- 
guishable characteristics of Objectivist poetry itself. I believe I under- 
stand that two characteristics are particularly typical of Objectivist 
poetry: sincerity and objectification. I believe I understand what you 
mean by sincerity. It is “inevitability of verbal expression” is it not? 
+ « « and as such it is true of all estimable poetry. But as for objectifi- 
cation, I can see two possible meanings deducible from your exposition 
in Poetry: (1) an application of the James’ stream-of-consciousness 
hypothesis employed in some manner different from that of Gertrude 
Stein; or (2) the quality of satisfying-wholeness which makes a poem 
an entity, which accords it “rested totality” in your phraseology. This 
first possible meaning is proved wrong, however, by the presence of 
W. C. Williams and Reznikoff as Objectivist poets. And the second 
possible meaning is invalidated by the fact that all estimable poetry is 
marked by a satisfying-wholeness. And in this case, your two criteria 
would be true of all estimable poetry, and would merely indicate that 
the Objectivists are only offering new interpretations of a purely sub- 
jective nature to matters of inevitability-of-verbal-expression (sincerity) 
and satisfying-wholeness (objectification). Obviously this conclusion 
which I find myself with, is an absurdity; and I am left with only one 
other possibility deducible from your exposition, if I have read it cor- 
rectly: namely, that by objectification is meant the fact that a poem 
contains a new and absolute individuality which acts as a self-contained, 
created object in itself. Now this, of course, would be true of all fine 
poems (exclusive of fragmentary compositions), unless you attribute to 
the words constituting a poem, some new identities apart from their 
normal meanings: unless you attribute to the words absolute meanings 
in themselves and look upon them not as names for things and acts, 
which they have been chiefly used for in the literature of the past. If 
this is your use of words in Objectivist poetry, where do the words derive 
their new meanings from, and what are these new meanings? 

5) I cannot understand what peculiar characteristics are responsible 
for grouping the various poems you have grouped as Objectivist poems. 
Many of these pieces are quite traditional, it seems to me; notably 
Champion’s, Lowenthal’s, Weeks’, Hecht’s. These poems might very 
well have been printed in almost any poetry magazine which functioned 
sometime or another during the past twelve years. I can well imagine a 
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generous just critic remarking about Oppen’s, Macleod’s, and Chambers’ 
contributions the presence of a technical inability to achieve lucidity 
with reasonably workable material. I cannot imagine anyone failing to 
see that Reznikoff’s poems reveal a hokku influence which has typified 
the product of so many contemporary poets, as well as a pleasant ability 
to produce striking figures of a purely traditional nature. And as for 
Williams’ poem, it is surely a very simple clear poem beneath its frail 
cloak of unorthodoxy, carrying a lucidly exposed idea through charming, 
traditional, understandable imagery and reflections. In face of all these 
facts, why call these poems Objectivist? 

I should be grateful to you for some explanation on these various 
points. It is very possible that I have not been able to digest thoroughly 
the material presented in your prose contribution to the current Poetry, 
which has actually been the case with several highly cultivated indi- 
viduals of my acquaintance. Perhaps you will be good enough to 
explain, particularly inasmuch as you can well believe that this letter is 
written in a spirit of eager inquiry. 


To Mr. Burnshaw’s queries Mr. Zukofsky replies as 
follows: 


Taking up your questions in order: 

1) Poetry is “past” or “news” only to historians of literature and 
to certain lay readers; to poets (craftsmen in the art of poetry) and to 
competent critics, poetry. Interpretation differs between individuals and 
sometimes there are schools of poetry; i.e., there is agreement among 
individuals. But linguistic usage and the context of related words 
naturally influence an etiquette of interpretation (common to individ- 
uals, and, it has been said, “for an age” —though all kinds of people live 
in an “age”’). 

2) The poets in the February issue of Porrry have written obviously 
in English. 

3, 4 and §, see I. 

Notes (corollaries of the above): 

1) Vide, Sincerity and Objectification (in February Poerry):“... 
anticipated a conviction that surrealism in 1928 was not essentially 
novel.” (P. 273.) “The process of active literary omission” is implied in 
“past poetry” but “at any time has been rare.” “New writers had 
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better be given a chance to find their own forebears.” (American 
Poetry, The Symposium, p. 60). Mr. Rexroth reads Dante, Chapman, 
Racine, Kynaston, Davies of Hereford, Du Bartas; Mr. Williams, 
Shakespeare. The writer has read Bach’s and Picander’s text of St. 
Matthew Passion. 

2) “Inherencies in the language” (French presumably) of René Ghil 
were created or invented by Spire? or not used by Jean de Baif? Of 
course, there are different prosodies: counting by syllables, accent, 
quantity. Mr. Basil Bunting, in The Word, is interested in the adapta- 
tion of classical quantitative measures to English, as was Jean de Baif 
in their adaptation to French. Ezra Pound’s How to Read, explaining 
the poetic charging or energizing of language, is again offered for publi- 
cation to some enterprising book-concern, as against “the codifications 
of rhetoric books.” 

3) To those interested in programmed movements “Objectivist” 
poetry will be a “programmed movement.” The editor was not a pivot, 
the contributors did not rationalize about him together; out of appre- 
ciation for their sincerity of craft and occasional odjectification he wrote 
the program of the February issue of Porrry, which is contained in the 
several definitions of 4n Objective and the use of this term extended to 
poetry. 

4) “Sincerity” .. . “that ability necessary for existence if one is a 
writer” (p. 283), true therefore of all “estimable” poetry—why the 
unnecessary adjective estimable? “Objectification”—yes, “self-con- 
tained” interpretations and therefore objective (contextual) not “sub- 
jective” in nature: (1), also “satisfying—wholeness;” (2), statement; 
(1) esthetic, statement; (2) psychological. Again, “true of all poems.” 
“Absurdity:” ¢/., note 3 above in answer to question 3. “Words... 
as names, things and acts:” the writer asks his critic to read two other 
items included (evidently with a purpose) in the February issue of 
Porrry—René Taupin’s discussion of Salmon’s Nominalistic Poetry, 
and the editor’s note to Symposium, by Messrs. Tyler and Ford; ¢/., also 
p- 273—“writing . . . the detail, not mirage, of seeing, of thinking 
with the things as they exist.” However, for the possible meaning of 
words as movement, see Wm. Carlos Williams, The Work of Gertrude 
Stein, Pagany, Winter, 1930. 

5) Obvious now that “many of the pieces may be quite traditional’’ 
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—i. ¢., in the sincere tradition of “writing the detail, not mirage of see- 
ing.” The contributions to sincerity of Champion, Loewenthal, Weeks, 
Hecht, Macleod, Chambers, “might well have been printed elsewhere,” 
but haven’t been because general interest is in deceptive emulations of 
“past” poems and not in expressions of particulars, or “self-contained” 
structures of these expressions. The writer believes Oppen’s contribu- 
tions qualify as to objectification by nature of their rhythmic and 
logical structures, and that Reznikoff’s Group qualifies as a collective 
sequence. Williams is not “unorthodox,” his odjectification of wit as 
ordered and resolved movement is not unlike that of the “traditional” 
metaphor of “bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang”—i. ¢., 
“objectivist” as indicated in the italics heading the February editor’s 
Program. The quotes around “objectivist” distinguish between its 
particular meaning in the Program and the philosophical etiquette asso- 
ciated with odjectivist, 


An interesting letter from Kenneth Rexroth, one of the 
February poets, presenting his aims and methods as a 
poet, is unfortunately too long to quote. The following 
paragraph may suggest its trend: 


I make no pretence to define the aims and methods of my art or any 
other exclusively, but there exists an attitude, historically fairly preva- 
lent and enduring, which has always found its own region of value and 
been assured of a sympathy more or less persistent throughout the life 
of western culture. There have often been men, creative in the arts, who 
have chosen to sacrifice numerical advantages of appreciation for in- 
tensity of effect in an audience of less imposing dimensions. Often the 
slow course of history has greatly enlarged this audience, as recently 
in the case of John Donne; often again, perhaps most often, it has not. 
With the particular poet this is a necessary condition. Ultimately one’s 
audience is an extension of oneself; it is quite impossible to sit down, 
envisage a class of people, and say, I shall write for these people, without 
degenerating into journalism. If our own experience and potentialities 
for experience cannot be woven, warp for woof, into the texture of that 
class of ideal experiences of an articulate person which we call a poem, 
that poem is irrelevant for us, 
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The above extracts from recent correspondence may 
suffice to give our readers a hint of the contradictory com- 
ments on the February issue. We will close the symposium 
with a post-card message from Ezra Pound: 


Send me four more copies—this is a number I can show to myFriends. 
If you can do another eleven as lively you will put the mag. on its feet. 


Alas, we fear that would put it on its uppers! 


NEWS NOTES 


The Chicago Foundation for Literature will present its first annua! 
awards at a dinner at the Blackstone Hotel on Shakespeare's birthday. 

The Foundation is due to the enthusiastic initiative of Mrs. Carl I. 
Henrikson, president of the Friends of American Writers, a club of 
Chicago women which gives an annual Young Poet’s Prize of $100 
through this magazine. Mrs. Henrikson observed that many prizes, 
from $100 to $2500 in value (many of them permanently endowed), 
are awarded annually in the other arts in Chicago, New York, Washing- 
ton and other large cities, while the Pulitzer Prizes are the only ones 
awarded in this country for excellence in the literary arts. She there- 
fore called a meeting of a few Chicago writers and others interested in 
literature, the Foundation was established under her presidency, and 
an appeal to local clubs was authorized. 

The clubs were invited to subscribe annually to the Foundation such 
amounts as their size and character might justify, to be used for awards 
in the literary arts, a Founder Membership carrying dues of $50 a 
year, or $25 for the smaller clubs. The response for the first year has 
been generous, and no doubt many clubs will approve the idea and list 
the Foundation in their budgets as time goes on. At present the Founda- 
tion feels justified in making its first awards—prizes of $300 each for a 
novelist and a poet of the “Chicago-land” region, the prizes to be 
awarded on the basis of work published in a book or books. 


The committee of poets for the award of the poetry prize consists of 


Harriet Monroe, chairman, Carl Sandburg and Agnes Lee Freer. 
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News Notes 


Llewellyn Jones, literary editor of the Chicago Evening Post, is chair- 
man of the fiction committee. 

Newspaper dispatches arrived from Russia in February describing 
John Reed, a new Soviet opera in rehearsal in Moscow. This work, 
whose authors were not named, is described as “freely biographical, 
highly revolutionary” in character, dealing with the ten days Reed 
spent in Russia in 1918 watching the brief Kerensky régime. This 
eventful period he chronicled in his book Ten Days that Shook the World, 
for which Lenin wrote a preface. With Reed in the opera is depicted 
another extraordinary character, William (“Wild Bill”) Shatov, the 
American communist who built the Soviet Turksib railroad. Singing 
in the cast was Miss Louise Bryant, Reed’s widow, through whose gen- 
erosity Poetry awards the John Reed Memorial Prize each November. 

To celebrate its fifteenth anniversary, the Bookshop for Boys and Girls 
in Boston, has inaugurated an annual series of meetings to be known 
as The Amy Lowell Memoriai Poetry Series. These lecture-recitals 
began Feb. 13th, and are being held fortnightly on five Friday after- 
noons in February, March and April. The attendance for the first year 
is being restricted to one hundred children between the ages of sixteen 
and nineteen, in order to “give those who have a genuine interest and 
regard for poetry an intensive experience of it through hearing poets of 
established reputation read and discuss verse.” After the reading, each 
poet talks for an hour informally with individual boys and girls. 

Robert Hillyer opened the series with a lecture on Miss Lowell’s 
poetry, assisted by Mrs. Harold Russell, for many years the poet’s 
friend and companion, who read some of the poems. On Feb. 27th, 
Joseph Auslander spoke on contemporary poets and poetry. Grace 
Hazard Conkling, Leonora Speyer, and one other poet are filling the 
later dates. 

Two new prizes of $50 each have been offered recently by two 
friends of the magazine. Conditions will be announced later. 

Poetry will pay 25 cents apiece for a few copies of its issue of November, 
1929. The need is urgent. 

Mr. Robert L. Roe, who is now living in New York after much ad- 
venturous traveling by sea and land, is the author of Here You Have Me, 
published in 1923 by the Geo. H. Doran Co. Mr. Roe accounts for his 
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vagabond tastes by the mixture in his blood of four races—French, 
Sicilian, Irish and English. 

Miss Edith Franklin Wyatt, of Chicago, is the author of The Wind in 
the Corn (D. Appleton & Co.), besides novels and other prose. 

Mr. R. P. Blackmur, of Cambridge, Mass., has contributed poems 
and reviews to various magazines. 

Jessie St. John (Mrs. Henry N. Swezey) lives in Lafayette, Ind.; 
Mr. Carl John Bostelmann in Rutherford, N. J.; Mrs. Grace Baer 
Hollowell in South Bend, Ind.; Mr. Ben Belitt in Lynchburg, Va. 

The other poets of this number appear here for the first time: 

Mr. Benjamin Musser, of Atlantic City, is the author of Bucolics 
and Caviar, published last year by the Bozart Press, He was for a time 
editor of Contemporary Verse. 

Mr. David Cornel De Jong, of Grand Rapids, Mich., but now in 
Duke University, N. C., has had poems in leading magazines. 

Mr. James L. Duff, of Pasadena, is a coffee broker who draws, and 
writes verse “at odd times.” 

Mr. Harry McGuire lives in Denver; Miss Edith Dorothea Morrell 
in Orient, N. Y.; Harriet M. Thayer (Mrs. G. T. T.) in Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Miss Mary L. Barrett in Macon, Ga., Mr. Hatold Gleason in W. Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mr. David Carter’s address is the Pinker Agency, New 
York. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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Naked Heel, by Leonora Speyer. Alfred A. Knopf. 
The Serpent in the Cloud, by Theodore Morrison. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The Window Cleaner and Other Poems, by Molly Anderson Haley. Bruce 
Humphries. 
Surprising Songs, by Count Geoffrey Potocki de Montalk. Columbia 
Press, London. 
Poems, by F. A. Homfray. Oxford University Press, New York. 
Winter Garden, by Richard Ely Morse. Poetry Soc. of Amherst Col. 
Selected Poems of Thomas Walsh. Dial Press. 
Echoes from Main Street, by Leander T. Decelles. Stone & Burr, Boston. 
The Rubaiyat of Heart's Delight, by Hafiz-Ud-Deen Mahomed Isfahani, 
translated by Maurice P. Hanley. Luzac & Co., London. 
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